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ordinarily in writing poems, or in looking at things poetically. Do not 
seek to put your minds, those of yon who are not logical, into logical 
forms, thinking that you must learn that alphabet to know anything ; 
neither shall I-say to you who are logical, Put your thoughts into poetic 
forms. The good God who has sent us here gives different types, and 
our methods are different. There can be no enthusiasm or great work 
in the world that is not done in harmony with our faculties as we receive 
them from God himself and as we follow out their law. So we should be 
very much disappointed if persons should go away from the teaching 
here and suppose that they must necessarily do their work in a certain 
way. Goethe and Emerson and Shakespeare and Dante, and the great 
poets of the past, occupy a wide space in the world's history, and interest 
a large class of people in their manner. So do the great thinkers, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and Fichte. But do you not see 
that you could not put each one into the other's brains ? It could not be 
done. Put a poet into a logician's head, or a logician into a poet's head, 
and see what he will do with those faculties. They .do not work so. 

The beauty of this school is that we have those who speak from these 
different aspects, so that we gather an idea of the different modes in 
which thought works. We call it a School of Philosophy, it is true. 
Mr. Emerson puts his philosophy into warm tropes, and paints pictures 
with his words. But Ilegel and that class of thinkers strip off the . 
image and give you the pure, absolute truth as it lies in their minds. 
Mr. Emerson could not have had his influence on the world had he en- 
deavored to do his work as Hegel did. Indeed, he reads those books 
very little ; he has no success in reading them. He dips into them and 
gets the substance of them ; but to follow out any logical method would 
not be his way. This is the poetic side, the light side ; that is the logical 
side, the darker side, which is to be brought out into the light. Imagi- 
nation and reason are the opposite poles of one sphere. The poet and 
the philosopher work differently, but they do the same work. 

LETTER OF DR. S. H. HODaSOK 

To the Editor of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

Sir : When Mr. Collyns Simon, your correspondent in the number for 
January last, characterizes Hegel, M. Renouvier, and myself, as Mate- 
rialists, he shows either an incapacity, or shall I say, a perversity, of 
judgment so great as to disqualify him for being profitably argued with. 
It is ludicrous to call Hegel a materialist. Equally so to call M. Renou- 
vier one. As to myself, I hold that I am protected from the appellation 
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by my fundamental distinction between Nature and History (see, among 
other passages, " Philosophy of Reflection," Vol. I, pp. 225-227), as 
well as by my " Constractive Branch of Philosophy." But Mr. Simon 
apparently calls everything materialism which is not Berkeleyanism. 
His " New Materialism " is a pure mare's nest. I do not imagine he will 
induce any metaphysician to discuss the question with him. Certainly 
not myself. I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
London, July, 1881. 

[The pages referred to by Dr. Hodgson are quoted below from his 
work on Reflection. — Editor.] 

" But it will be asked — fairly, and, indeed, necessarily asked — Where do you look for 
the cause, the substance, the agent, the conscious thing (call It what you will) of con- 
sciousness ? If you refuse to put together cause and consciousness into one thing, 
you can have no conscious soul or mind, as well as no conscious transcendental apper- 
ception or ego ; or, in order to place the causal nexus somewhere, do you call the soul 
or the ego a series of conscious slates becoming conscious of itself as a series ? For, if 
you do, you will only be again attributing causality to consciousness in the words 
' becoming conscious,' and it will be just the same essentially as if you fairly adopted 
the expression soul, or ego, or transcendental apperception. 

" I fully admit the necessity of the question and the justice of the last remark, and 
my reply is this: I put the enquiry into cause, agent, source, force, or however may be 
expressed the notion of v)kat makes, into a separate and a subordinate department of 
the enquiry. I place first subjective analysis, an enquiry into the nature, the -ri iirTtv of 
things ; and, secondly and subordinately, I place tlie enquiry into the genesis and the 
history, the irws irapayivfToi of things. The first enquiry is a branch of philosophy, 
the second and subordinate one is a branch of science; the first is, in the case of con- 
sciousness, mctaphysic, the second psycliology. 

" Thi.^ premised (and the distinction between nature and history is one of the most 
fundamental in my whole theory), I proceed witli my answer. The nominal definition 
I would give of the soul or mind is a series of conscious slates, among which is the 
state of self-consciousness. And the agent or substance which becomes conscious, or 
in whicii resides the force of becoming so, or which lias the states of consciousness, is 
not the scries or any one or more of tlie states which compose it, but (in man) the 
brain or nerve substance. When we draw the above necessary distinction between 
nature and histoiy, then the question so often put, Materialist or Idealist ? is to be 
answered, in the first place, by the further question. Do you mean in philosophy or in 
psychology ? For the two domains are essentially different ; and those who answer 
this question with me will probably reply aUo with me to the first question. Idealist (or 
rather reflectionist) in philosophy, materialist in psychology, and, indeed, in all the 
sciences. The causes and the genesis of this and that individual conscious being, as 
well OB of each and all the states and procesies of his consciousness, depend upon mat- 
ter in motion. And if you tell me that matter in motion is nothing but sensations in 
coexistence and sequence, I reply that this is an analysis of the nature of matter, not 
an account of its genesis or history. The first cause that we can discover anywhere is 
2 1 • XV— 21 
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matter in motion ; and that we can analyze this cause Bubjectivel;, only shows the 
truth of my assertion that the domain of genesis, of history, of science, is subordinate 
to the larger domain of nature and philosophy. I do not profess to assign the prior 
condition, the substantia, or cause or agent, of consciousness at large. I exclude that 
question from metaphysic. And I say that if a prior condition of that combination of 
states of consciousness which we call matter could be assigned (which smaller ques- 
tion is not necessarily unanswerable), it would be by an insight into the unseen world 
— ^by a theorem belonging to the constructive branch of philosophy. Materialism, then, 
which is worthless as philosophy, inasmuch as it gives no account of what matter and 
motion are, or in what the efficiency of physical causation consists, is the only sure 
standing ground in science, where the problem is, assuming these phenomena as g^ven, 
to measure, weigh, and predict their sequences and coexistences. 

" Now, to take consciousness and its phenomena to examine, as if they were objects 
of direct, and not, as they are, of primary and reflective consciousness, is to treat them 
as objects of science and not of philosophy, is to clump together causality and con- 
sciousness, is to assume that they have force or causal efficiency in them. This would 
lead, and has led over and over again, to an a priori psychology. And with an a 
priari psychology (t6 say nothing of an a priori philosophy) metaphysie has henceforth 
nothing to do. Fortunately, we possess a genuine a posteriori experimental psychol- 
ogy, a true science, which is daily yielding results of the highest value to many able 
and distinguished investigators — fortunately for the world, and fortunately also for 
metaphysic ; for metaphysic will derive from th.it psychology an independent support 
and verification." 

SOMAN LOVERS. 

Not that I loved her more 

Than he could claim his store ; 

Not that she showed him sign 

That was outranked by mine. 

No, neither could cluim it all, 

Its splendor could forestall, 

Which like some broad river flowing, 

For either bank no prefrence showing, 

Bending toward one awhile. 

Blessing other with its smile, 

Ever bearing on its course 

Toward heaven from heavenly source. 

Ah 1 too small is man's estate, 

Cares not woman for its fate. 

Pour from your flagon in my cup, 

Thou lovely one I and fill it up ; 

And fill again, to him, my peer, 

Without envy, without fear. 

The cup, it holds but all it can — 

Too small for thee, enough for man. 

John Albbb. 

NIWCABTI.E, N. H. 



